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hope.”’ 
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Note 


The following ‘‘ Report’’ appeared first 
in the form of an article in the Arbbert 
Journal. It is reissued now in deference 
to the wishes of many who have expressed 
a desire to possess it in a form more con- 
venient for reference and distribution. 

I am very grateful to the editors of the 
Ltbbert Journal for their courteous per- 
mission to reprint the article. 
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The Cross 
The Report of a Misgiving 


r | “AHE limitations of this essay are 
in part indicated by its title. I 
| do not here attempt any state- 
ment, still less any solution, of the mystery 
of the Cross of Jesus Christ: I confine 
myself to submitting a report, from the 
point of view of one of the crowd of men 
professionally entrusted with the ministry 
of reconciliation, ‘“‘ the word of the Cross.” 
The submitting of the report is itself a 
tacit appeal for help in the solution of the 
problems it presents. 


I have to report, then, as one whose 
business it is to examine and to endeav- 
our to minister to current religious ex- 
perience, that much of the religion of this 
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generation is lacking in vivid apprehen- 
sion of certain values formerly recognized 
in the Cross of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; that in this matter there is 
very deep cleavage between representa- 
tive Christian experiences of this hour 
and representative Christian experience 
of, say, thirty years ago; and that the 
absence of this note (in the contemporary 
religion) of appreciation of the Cross is 
to many old people the source of puzzle- 
ment, misgiving, and fear. 


I 

About the facts there will, I imagine, 
be little dispute. Were not this phenom- 
enon to which I have alluded fairly 
wide-spread, we should not probably have 
received such books as Dr. Denney’s 
“The Atonement and the Modern Mind,” 
and Dr. P. T. Forsyth’s numerous articles 
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on the authoritative position of the his- 
toric act of grace in the Cross, or his 
book on “The Person and Place of 
Christ.” And, to come back to humbler 
people, were there not wide-spread this 
deficiency (for so it appears to older peo- 
ple) in the religious experience of the 
hour, we should not have had over so 
wide an area of the Church, not running 
along denominational or temperamental 
lines, but athwart them, tremors of sensi- 
tive criticism of men and movements on 
the ground that they are not, as the say- 
ing is, “sound on the Atonement.” I 
believe it is foolishness to shut one’s ears 
to this criticism or to pooh-pooh it as the 
plaint of illiterate obscurantism. It is the 
protest and misgiving of a type of relig- 
ious life which, after all, does represent 
the imperial vein of Christian experience 
from the Apostolic period downwards, 
because of the absence of that which was 
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vital and central to that experience in the 
attitude of the men and women who are 
to be the transmitters of the faith to the 
next generation. Thirty years ago, the 
ordinary intelligent Christian man based 
his personal religion on what Christ had 
done for him, conspicuously in His aton- 
ing death. ‘This was the ground of his 
acceptance with and standing before 
God, the source of his freedom and joy in 
religion and in life and in the prospect of 
death, the reason for a perpetual attitude 
of gratefulness, a sense of infinite debt 
and of the infinitude of duty ; and, above 
all, perhaps, the cause of a sense of en- 
shelterment’ and protection, the ground 

1 The following incident may illustrate what I mean by 
‘“enshelterment.”” Some twenty odd years ago I was ap- 
pointed for a time student-missionary in a Highland town. 
It was part of my business to visit in the worst slums in 
the town. One day I entered a tiny room where beside a 
fireplace an old woman sat smoking a tobacco-pipe. Her 


surroundings betrayed her extreme poverty ; in one corner 
of the room I remember there were some live ducks caged 
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of an inexpugnable and imperturbable 
peace. To-day, if such experiences exist, 
they are somehow relegated to the field 
of the subconscious, or they are proleg- 
omena assumed without a moment’s 


in a crate, Entering into conversation with her, I found 
this old woman possessed of a rich spiritual experience, and 
as I gained her confidence she grew communicative as to 
some of its forms. Speaking in a mixture of Gaelic and 
English, she told me the following story: «* When I was a 
young girl I passed through a time of great anxiety about 
my soul. I was so strained that I passed into the trance 
state. While in the trance I saw myself lying at the 
border of a harvest field. Around me the wheat was cut; 
in the distance twelve reapers were still at work, and be- 
hind them One taller than they all, whose hair fell upon 
His shoulders like a shower of silver,and who was dressed 
in a white robe that fell to His feet and rolled there like 
the lapping of a sea wave, As soon as I sawHimI knew 
that He was the Saviour, whom my soul yearned for; and 
my soul,in the form ofa little naked child, fled from me 
and sped across the stubble with the whirr of a partridge 
and came to His feet. We turned and looked down, and 
said: ‘ What! thou here, and thou such a little one and so 
cold! Ill cover thee’: and with that He took the folds 
of His robe and flung them around the shivering child. I 
woke from mytrance, I have known a good deal of life’s 
sharp} distress since then, but I have always known this, 
that He covers me with the robe of His righteousness.” 
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emphasis like the axioms of Euclid, they 
lie below the articulation-level in personal 
religion and they do not rise above it be- 
cause they are not needed in relating the 
personal life to the exigencies of the 
time. The background of the religious 
life of thirty years ago (as it had been the 
background of the religious life of many 
generations) was the colossal struggle of 
the Son of God with the powers of Death 
and Hell. What is the background of 
the commonest type of religious experi- 
ence to-day? ‘To be a disciple of 
Christ,’ says Dr. Lyman Abbott, “is to 
learn from Him the laws of life. To bea 
believer in Christ is to believe in Him as 
the inspirer of life; to be a follower of 
Christ is to join with Him in fulfilling His 
mission as He Himself defined it. And 
how did He define it? By His teaching. 
And these teachings may all be summed 
up in the one word—Helpfulness.” 
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This, then, is the quintessence of the 
Christianity of the hour—Helpfulness. 
In the dim background of a history semi- 
legendary, semi-mythological lies the 
Titanic struggle of the Son of God with 
Sin and Death in the agonies of Calvary, 
—flung back there as we flung back the 
legends of Arthur and Beowulf and Sieg- 
fried, while the Christianity of the hour 
is, as Sir Oliver Lodge said of cultured 
men, “not bothering about its sins,’ but 
is reducing itself to the spurious simplicity 
of ‘‘ Helpfulness.” 


It is not wonderful that this new ac- 
count of the Faith should arouse misgiv- 
ings in the minds and hearts of older and 
slow-going people. The best and most 
patient of these are not afraid of, and are 
not slow to welcome, changes in emphasis 
in the popular apprehension of spiritual 
truths. They recognize that we are led 
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from truth to truth by the Lord, the 
Spirit; and that that Spirit, like an 
economical lamplighter, turns down the 
lights just passed, reserving the full in- 
candescence for the lights under which 
the Church is passing. And the older 
generation is far from charging the pres- 
ent with treason to the sfzrz¢ of the Cross. 
They recognize that, as Lord Morley has 
said, ‘ there never was a time, there never 
was an age when, from the highest tothe 
lowest, there was more common human- 
heartedness, more earnest desire to alle- 
viate the lot of those who have to per- 
form the hard services of the world and 
face its gusty insecurities ; and never a 
time when people were more willing to 
make personal sacrifices. I know,’’ he 
goes on, “I know people who hate their 
own luxury ; and if anybody, any states- 
man, would tell them how, by stripping 
themselves of this or that luxury, they 
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would lighten the lot of those whose lot is 
hard, they would do it.” 

The subject of the humanitarian pas- 
sion will come up later in our study, but 
meanwhile let me emphasize the point: 
that the older generation frankly recog- 
nizes this restlessness of the social con- 
science, thankfully notes the increasing 
tendency to honour lives that incarnate 
the spirit of the Cross, sees God’s hand 
in the general revisions of standards of 
value so that the greatest thing in the 
world is fast coming to be recognized to 
be “love in sacrifice.” Further, the older 
generation is not without hope that when 
the restlessness of the public Christian 
conscience is cleansed of that element in 
it which is merely a sense of other peo- 
ple’s sins, and men over a wide area come 
to recognize that sacrificial love is the 
greatest thing in the world, there will 
then be a return to the Cross as history’s 
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greatest expression of that Sacrificial 
Love. But all this does not touch the 
core of the misgiving. 

For meanwhile the fact remains that 
that which was the vital centre of apos- 
tolic Christianity, the undeserved grace 
of God shown in the atoning Death and 
the mediation of the Eternal Son, is not 
the vital centre of much of the active re- 
ligion of the day ; that indeed the whole 
redemption idea is out of vogue, or ac- 
cepted only in some altered sense; that 
the precipitate of much of the current 
Christian thinking is declaratory rather 
than redemptive, if I may put it thus; 
and they fear this because a gospel 
which is declaratory only will not last; 
men will tire of it. For “men see al- 
ready with exasperating clearness what 
their duty is”; the trouble is that they 
need complete adjustment to the sources 
of power for the performance of duty. 
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If the defect were merely in theological 
statement, I am not sure that precisely 
the kind of people would be affected by 
this misgiving whom one sees affected 
by it. But the defect is felt to be more 
than theological: it is felt as a want of 
thoroughness in personal orientation and 
adjustment. The older generation began 
at the point of a grave concern as to 
personal status before a holy God: it 
wrestled with the awful facts of guilt and 
of the ineradicable consequences of sin: 
it wrought its way into some apprehen- 
sion (sufficient for the purposes of an 
infinite relief and of grateful trust) of the 
almost incredible mystery of the bearing 
by the living God, in the person of His 
Son, of the whole problem of sin, its 
punishment and consequences. Out 
from this crisis of fear, of appal, of ap- 
peal for mercy, of wonder at the great- 
ness of God’s grace, of new trust and 
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new love, out from this it stepped into 
the new lile in Christ, of joy in His fel- 
lowship and that of His people and of 
delight in His service. But the younger 
generation appears to know little of “law- 
work,” of the apprehension of the reality 
of guilt, of any really searching crisis of 
self-adjustment, of the lifting of self off 
the platform of self-trust on to the plat- 
form of abased dependence on a holy 
God, holiest of all in amazing, bleeding 
self-sacrifice. | 

Hence to the older generation the 
foundation of the religion of this hour 
seems insufficiently strong and sure; 
men who are unsaved are, they would 
say, going into the work of saving 
others; young people of clean high pur- 
pose are following an ideal Christ, but 
feel no need of His being set forth in His 
blood a propitiation for sin. And it is 
worthy of remark that the change is to 
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be seen within evangelicalism itself. I 
began my ministry almost twenty years 
ago. I had come personally into a joy- 
ous religious life through the gate of 
such a crisis as I have described: and 
my personal religion was then, and it is 
now, founded on the Cross. But, as a 
young minister, I felt the difficulty of 
preaching the Cross: the impression of 
it was elusive, and I feared its vulgariza- 
tion; what was to me real and vital at 
the time was the companionship of 
Jesus: and I preached that as best I 
could. I remember that at that time I 
had the honour of preaching for a min- 
ister of the older generation, one of the 
most eminent of our Scottish clergy. 
When I called on him, I found him pre- 
paring an address for the General 
Assembly of the Church of which he 
was the presiding officer. He said to 

me, “I am writing about the changes 
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in the evangelical outlook. We older 
evangelicals knew what Christ did for 
us on Calvary: but what precisely 
does this beautiful Apollo whom you. 
younger men adore do for you?” The 
sting in the question lurked in the word 
Apollo. From that day to this I have 
never lost a misgiving lest there should 
be an zzfuston of paganism tn the Jesus- 
cultus which neglects the Cross; lest it 
should be a beautiful but pseudo-Chris- 
tian devotion which, like the Mary-cultus, 
has certain unmistakably beautiful effects 
in the realm of self-discipline, and yet 
lacks the characteristically Christian 
element of conducting the abashed and 
contrite soul into the sin-scorching 
presence of the Supreme. | 
Now in all this note what zs the concern of 
the older types of religious experience. / 
looks with misgiving on the light-hearted- 
ness of the modern religious guest. In my 
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childhood and adolescence religion had 
in it an element of awe and terror due 
not at all to the austerity of our parents 
or the supposed dreariness of our Sab- 
baths (by the way, what awful nonsense 
much of this abuse of the old-fashioned 
Sabbath is !), but due to the severity of 
that struggle with self, that reluctance to 
yield to God, which one knew forewent 
the satisfactory religious state. And it 
was the consciousness of this background 
of a work of upheaval, the consciousness 
that our inmost souls were involved in 
the process by which we were born into 
the Kingdom, that made us shy and em- 
barrassed when religion was spoken of. 
It was essentially the embarrassment of 
fear of exposure. Now, to-day, religion 
is among young people of, say, the 
student class, largely a matter of gay 
and hilarious interest. The Bible, the 
Church, the Kingdom of God, the op- 
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portunity of reading current history in 
terms of the Christian idea and the 
Christian programme, these things pre- 
occupy the glad mind of clean-living 
young people: but where is the gloom 
and abasement of the fifty-first Psalm ? 
That there is room for a happy spirit 
even amongst those who are standing at 
the very threshold of the Church, and 
are postulants rather than apostles, is 
surely true: else were the little children 
unchurched, and a man_ unchurches 
these at the peril of the wrath of the 
Lamb of God. But still the character- 
istic work of the Christian peace as the 
elder folks knew it is not hilarity but 
comfort—not gaiety but blessedness ; not 
the boisterousness of unbroken self-confi- 
dence, but the gentle gladness of the 
healed and wondering soul. 


Does, then, the new religion go deep 
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enough? say the elder people. “A 
shallow view of life rejects the Cross,”’ 
says Dora Greenwell, ‘just as a shallow 
theology rejects it, but it is an alliance 
with all our deepest experiences.” Is 
the obscuring of the Cross to be con- 
nected with what the late Bishop of Oxford 
called the ‘‘multiplication of the eternal 
factor in our lives”? Substituting the 
Kingdom of God, the missionary idea 
with its varied interests, for the older 
interests of the Church and its doctrine 
and its service, have we but substituted 
one external for another, and are we 
leaving the roots of the weeds still in 
the soil ?: 

What if the change involves or is a 
result of a fateful change in the concep- 
tion of God? The older emphasis was 
on God’s sovereignty ; now it is (surely 
rightly) on God’s fatherhood. But is 
“fatherhood” an idea which we and our 
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children are equipped to handle without 
some regulative and balancing concep- 
tion? Is fatherhood among ourselves an 
idea of stable moral content? One re- 
calls a solemn warning attributed to 
Saint Peter in an early Christian writ- 
ing: “If,” he says, “you are going to 
call on God as Father who, without 
respect of persons, judges according to 
every man’s work, pass the time of your 
sojourning here in awe, knowing that 
you were redeemed not with corruptible 
things as silver and gold from your 
empty manner of life handed down 
traditionally from your ancestors, but 
with precious blood as of a lamb, blame- 
less and spotless, the blood of Christ, 
who, foreknown indeed before the 
- foundation of the world, was manifested 
in these last times for you who by Him 
do believe in God.” Here distinctly the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ is commended 
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to us as a regulator of our use of the 
idea of God’s fatherhood, and it is 
broadly hinted in the word “by Him ye 
believe in God” that Christ thus con- 
ceived is the only safe gauge of our 
conception of God. Certainly nothing 
would be more ghastly than the thought 
that we may be in our time drawing 
perilously near the line that separates 
Christian from pagan conceptions of the 
Supreme, because we have lost hold of 
our governing and regulating guide. 
Can it be, the elder people ask, 
that without the atoning Cross men 
can continue to preserve the essentially 
Christian attitude to the world? The 
humanitarian passion is _ confessedly 
strong to-day: but is that peculiar 
intercessory solicitude for man, the ex- 
pression of the priesthood of believing 
people, concerning itself with man’s 
spiritual welfare, with his readjustment 
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to God, as alert and alive as is the 
interest in man’s comfort and the redress 
of his social wrongs? ‘Sin,” it is de- 


clared, ‘‘is selfishness,” 


and one agrees 
that the converse is true that selfishness 
is sin. But is the definition of sin as self- 
ishness quite characteristically Christian? 
Do not the Christian Scriptures rather 
represent sin as primarily that warp in 
human nature which makes us refuse 
God, or what is called in the New 
Testament uzbelief? Now, no man can 
help feeling grave concern and alarm if 
he begins to suspect that vital elements 
are being left out of much of this genera- 
tion’s thought on such subjects as God 
and szz and the zeeds of men. For this 
vital element, whose absence is suspected, 
is the pride-destroying element: and it 
is no wonder if people are afraid of the 
future of a religion insufficiently ballasted 
by pride-destroying elements. For the 
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whole history of religion makes clear 
that association with the things of God 
positively makes for human inflation and 
pride, except when central to this thought 
there has been such a pride-destroying 
conception as the Cross. 


II 

Such, then, is the misgiving which I 
have to report. A change, under one 
aspect bringing much relief, under an- 
other much anxiety, has come over the 
popular religion. How has the change 
come about? It is the veriest common- 
_ place to recall the fact that with the pass- 
ing of the eschatological background of 
older conceptions of the Cross a change 
in view-point was inevitable. As it be- 
came known that men of education could 
no longer stand on the older ground of 
eschatological certitude, certain ideas of 
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the extramundane issues of sin, them- 
selves somewhat terrible to believe and 
therefore really held on very frail tenure, 
immediately began to recede from the 
front to the back of men’s minds. And 
with this passing out of the living thought 
of the time of the eschatological aspect of 
salvation, the social and the ethical came 
more into view. It has to be added, too, 
that there were grave faults of crudity 
and even of the violation of our moral 
reason in the way in which the Cross was 
often presented. An ethical contrast was 
set up between the persons of the God- 
head. That ethical contrast George 
MacDonald crisply expressed when he 
made a little girl in one of his novels say, 
“TI love Jesus, but I hate God.” Theun- 
conscious ditheism here revolted men, 
revolted even those whose eyes were not 
fully open—many people’s eyes are not 
yet fully open—to the extent of the de- 
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parture of popular modern religious 
thought from monotheism. The notion, 
too, of the substitution of one person for 
another in the punishment of sin was seen 
to be palpably an unjust thing, and no 
amount of theological quibbling would 
make it anything but unjust. Dr. 
George A. Gordon quotes a minister of 


the Church of Scotland as explaining cer- 


tain moral anomalies in the alleged 
actions of God in this fashion: “ My 
friends, you must understand that the 
Almighty in His public and _ judicial 
capacity is obliged to do many things 
which in a personal and private capacity 
He would be ashamed to do.” It is safe 
to say that reasoning of that nature is 
now forever unacceptable to thinking 
people. 

To a revolt, then, from such antitheses 
as these, as between the motives im- 
pelling respectively the Father and the 
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Son in the manner of the treatment 
of mankind, or again as between the 
action of two attributes within the circle 
of the one divine Personality—to a revolt 
from all this may no doubt in part be at- 
tributed this change of which we are 
speaking. But I cannot but feel that in 
addition to this revolt and allied revolts 
in the world of thought from the authority 
of obsolescent conceptions much is due to 
the very significant change in our modern 
attitude to szz. Iam not thinking of the 
breaking down of older theories of the 
origin of sin by the alarming light which 
both the evolutionary hypothesis and 
literary research have shed upon the 
story known as the Fall of man. That is 
primarily a theologian’s difficulty, and is 
probably to be described as well on its 
way to solution. I am thinking rather of 
the fact that neither for the man of science 
nor for the ordinary Christian believer is 
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sin the grim reality that once it was. 
“Sin,” we are told, “has no place in 
the vocabulary of science.” It is a 
phenomenon which, like every other, ap- 
pears in its inevitable place in the 
sequence of phenomena with which alone 
science deals: it is an aberration to be 
rectified, the shadow of progress, a by- 
product whose existence may be unwel- 
come, but which will give way to a com- 
pensatory opposite. ‘“ Therefore,” says 
Sir Oliver Lodge, “men of culture are 
not bothering about their sins, still less 
about their punishment,” and one eminent 
English divine committed himself not 
long ago to the statement that God does 
not worry Himself about our peccadilloes." 
(The diminutive termination is significant.) 


1T understand that the minister referred to disclaims 
the statement or desires its modification. The original 
sentence, it appears, was “ Why should God feel Himself 
so much aggrieved by Adam’s peccadillo?”’ But the text 
is allowed to stand, because it is typical of a real element 
in the “climate of the age.” 
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It was inevitable that there should be mis- 
understanding between the old and the 
new if views of this sort prevail. For, as 
Miss Julia Wedgwood reminds us in her 
book on “ The Moral Ideal,” ‘‘ No deeper 
cleft divides human spirits than that 
which separates the faith possible to men 
for whom evil is a mere negation, a mere 
shadow, a form of ignorance—from that 
which regards it as a real antagonist to 
every form of God.” 


But it is by no means only the man of 
science, the man of culture, whose atti- 
tude to sin has altered. The average 
person to-day who lives well within the 
influence of Christian thought is living a 
life sheltered from contact with the more 
awful aspects of sin—with the grosser, 
not necessarily the more sinful aspects. 
Just as for very many of us the hideous 
facts of disease are quickly covered up 
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and hidden in our hospitals and asylums, 
so are the more hideous aspects of sin 
hidden away from us. Observe carefully 
the manner of our shelter. It is not that 
we do not know such things exist. We 
know some of their aspects better than 
our fathers did. But they come to most 
of us not by way of personal contact but 
by way of representation through the 
press. And the daily representation of 
tragedies, which in real life we rarely see, 
may be just as truly a disintegrant of the 
susceptibilities as tragedy in the theatre 
is said to be. The newspaper and the 
novel represent for some of us in this 
matter the worst and most deleterious 
elements of the effect of the theatre. For 
if the grosser sides of life are hidden from 
us, we may be left with a refined horror 
of them that is zesthetic rather than moral, 
and we may meanwhile (and do) become 
unholily familiar with the more subtle, 
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superficially clean, and really more dam- 
nable aspects of evil—sins of the disposi- 
tion. The grosser aspects of sin have 
their value as storm signals, as every 
worker among the poor knows. One 
cannot, I think, ignore the importance of 
the general rise of the standard of phys- 
ical well-being and comfort in tracing 
changes in religious thought. 

But, apart from this comfort, positively 
the Christian of to-day is not often, if at 
all, committing what he thinks of as 
“sin.” The sin which we conceive of as 
deserving hell, as possibly calling for a 
great Divine Redemption, an Atonement 
which would be a miracle of vicarious 
love, the sin which we conceive of as 
calling forth the red wrath of a righteous 
God (sin like Nero’s or like the horrors of 
the first chapter of Romans)—all that is 
remote from our life. Christianity to-day 
(making allowance for rare monsters who 
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lead double lives) is for the most part 
professed by persons hedged round by a 
public opinion, a conception of what is 
right and proper, which simply excludes 
these horrors of iniquity: and in the 
sense of these deadly and awful trans- 
gressions, we do not sin: why, then, 
should we need the Cross? A certain 
sense of personal inadequacy to life is 
borne in upon us, and we are convincible 
that we do need Divine reinforcement ; 
but guilt, guilt of the kind that needs an 
atoning sacrifice, how should we feel 
that? I think any one who knows the 
life of the ordinary members of the 
churches will understand what I am 
speaking of. You know that for many - 
hereditary Christians certain types of sin 
are practically impossible, rendered unin- 
teresting and unalluring by refinement, | 
by an inhibition therefore which is more 
a matter of etiquette and taste than of 
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conscience. But at the same time you 
know that the most appalling sins of the 
disposition—jealousy, malicious gossip, 
resentment at the precedence of another, 
irreverence, misconstruction of motives, 
parochialism, the itch for human recogni- 
tion, reprehensible ignorance, pride,— 
that sins like these are rampant in our 
church life and almost unchecked. It is 
inevitable, then, that with one half of sin 
uninteresting and really uncommitted, the 
other cherished and practised in the sub- 
limest unconsciousness of its incompati- 
bility with the Christian position—it is 
inevitable that in such conditions the 
Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ should 
fall into the background, and men and 
women should play at patronizing Christ’s 
teaching and admiring Him in the rdle of 
sociologist. 
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The situation, then, would seem to be 
the outcome of at least these two great 
factors: first, a revolt in the realm of 
ideas; and second, a vast improvement 
in the realm of external conditions of life. 
Corresponding to this must, I think, be 
the conditions of a return to the Cross. 


First of all, it goes without saying, some 
reconstructive work in the field of theo- 
logical thought must be done. We must 
have guarantees against any presentation 
of the means of salvation as being effected 
at the cost of injustice. We must be 
guaranteed, too, against any breach in 
our monotheism: we are, indeed, in dire 
need of new emphasis on monotheism, 
At a time when science has become mon- 
odynamic, it is the hour for theology 
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to become more fearlessly monotheistic. 
How Christological thought will move in 
the next few years it is impossible, of 
course, to predict in detail, but I hope we 
may take it that we have passed the 
ridge of the wave of criticism which, in 
demanding an historical interpretation of 
Jesus as against a dogmatic, has assumed 
that the historical method would exclude 
the possibility of attaching the idea of 
Deity in any true sense to Him. There 
is no hope whatever of a return to the 
Cross until it is possible to say again 
fearlessly, ‘‘ Jesus is God,” or at least, re- 
ferring to the atonement for sin, “Jesus, 
ad hoc, is God.” For the whole value of 
the atonement is that the sufferer should 
be the living God. The deepest need of 
my guilty soul cannot be met unless my 
whole case rests finally on God. He, in 
the last analysis, is the alone object of 
Faith, the sole Being in whom a man in 
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his extremity can trust. Unless Jesus be 
to all intents and purposes that Ultimate, 
I cannot rest my soul in Him. 


And further, we await the advent of the 
thinker who will harmonize for us the 
historical and the timeless in religion. 
What I mean is this: On the one hand it 
is true that Christianity is an historical 
religion, and that human progress is at 
once guaranteed and consecrated by its 
interpretation of history.’ But, on the 
other hand, there is truth which we must 
not miss in Pfleiderer’s warning, ‘“‘ We 
are to free ourselves from the bane of an 
historicism which seeks God only in the 
dead past.” The solution of the problem 
of religion which will finally commend 


1T cannot but believe that as men acquire greater mas- © 
tery over scientific methods of historical study, the signif- 
icance of the appearance at a certain point in history of a 
Person and an Act constituting the greatest crisis in re- 
ligion and in the world’s progress will be more clearly 
set forth and seen than we can possibly see it now. 
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itself to men must be such that its suffi- 
cient attestation can be found within the 
realm of conscience: indeed it must be 
an account of the phenomena of con- 
science. If it involves historical facts, 
these historical facts must be interpretable 
as projections on the plane of time of an 
essentially timeless, a present state of 
things ; for God is not only here, if any- 
where: but all of Him that zt ts of worth 
to know must be here if anywhere. A 
God once more active than He is now 
would be like a light brilliant at its source 
but fading towards the end of the radii of 
its beams. God, and the saving health 
of God, is here and now, or nowhere. If 
this thought be applied to the Cross of 
Christ, that Cross appears as the projec- 
tion upon time’s plane of the eternal state 
of things at the Divine Heart. That is 
equivalent to saying that it is true that 
when man sins God suffers: it means 
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that a whole system of theology lies in 
the appeal, “ Grieve not the Holy Ghost.” 
It means that if the present grief of God 
over sin could be expressed in terms of 
human life, it must be, it has been, ex- 
pressed in the pouring out of bloody 
sweat, and of a pure soul unto death. 
Such a God would be, by His very love 
of man, under a “doom”? while sin lasts. 
‘Finite Intelligence,’ says Dora Green- 
well, “cannot conceive a doom more ter- 
rible than that which would befall an In- 
finite Intelligence who was compelled by 
some inner moral necessity in his nature 
to behold all the evil that is in the world, 
to see it all at once, without veil and 
without blind.” Is it permissible to think 
thus of God condemned to this doom? 
Is it permissible to think of the line of the’ 
hymn, “In my place condemned He 
stood,” as the record of something that is 
at present true of God? It is a concep- 
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tion of God which has in rare moments 
visited the poets and prophets of heathen- 
esse: is a higher conceivable? There 
are difficulties, I know, from the point of 
view of Christian theology. Patripassian- 
ism was once condemned as _ wholly 
heresy. ‘‘Patripassianism,” said the late 
Prof. A. B. Bruce, “ is only half a heresy.” 
Do we await the theologian who will 
make it wholly orthodox? 

It is certainly a conception hard to 
compass—that every sin man sins stabs 
the heart of God with a pain that is not 
merely anguish, but atoning and saving 
anguish. But the difficulty of realizing 
it is not decisive proof that it is not true. 
We cannot appreciate the tragedy of life 
as it is. “If we had a keen vision and 
feeling of all ordinary human life,” says 
George Eliot, “it would be like hearing 
the grass grow, or the squirrel’s heart 
beat, and we should die of the roar which 
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lies on the other side of the silence.” 
Certainly I know no thought that is so 
calculated to break a man’s heart into 
healing penitence as the thought that 
God suffers, and suffers to blood, when 
man sins: and it would seem to afford an 
interpretative transcript of what goes on 
in our conscience. For when we sin and 
are ashamed, is it the sinning subject who | 
is hurt and grieved? ‘I do not know,” 
said Martineau, ‘“‘ where man’s spirit ends 
and God’s begins.” What if that suffer- 
ing of conscience within us, suffering 
which has stern hatred of sin at its heart, 
be the hither side of that in God which 
we try to express when we say, “the 
Lamb was slain from the foundation of 
the world”? 

Along lines not wholly different from - 
these I believe thought must move ere 
there can be for reasoning men a rehabil- 
itation of the doctrine of the Cross. 
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But some other changes as well as 
those in the realm of theological thought 
must come. It is hard to suggest what 
they must be. But every one who has 
studied or tried to preach the Cross knows 
that a vivid apprehension of its value 
lives only in a certain atmosphere of 
moral hopes and desires, in the atmos- 
phere of a specific moral condition. That 
moral condition is described in the New 
Testament as ‘being saved,’ an atmos- 
phere which has two main constituent 
elements, those of consciousness of guilt 
and of fear of death. The impulse that 
cries out for atonement is that into which 
the man is wedged who sees his sin ¢here, 
who feels that it has travelled up to God, 
who knows that that means the impossi- 
bility of cheap absolutions, who at once 
confesses and disowns the sin in that last 
paradox of the contrite conscience. Again, 
while death is airily defied, or its terror 
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unrealized, the Cross may not be needed. 
If death be regarded on its physical side 
only, its terror may be overcome by 
methods not strictly religious : but there 
is literally no fear like the fear that men 
have of death to whom its moral meaning 
has been made plain. Now, just what 
will bring about this renewed conscious- 
ness of guilt—possibly an increased pres- 
sure on the social conscience operating 
with a keener sense of human solidarity 
—and just what will bring about the true 
understanding of death whose shadows 
Christianity has so markedly deepened— 
I cannot tell. I suspect that it will be 
through a fairly simultaneous crumbling 
or crashing into ruin of many institutions, 
mainly ecclesiastical, that to-day are ob- 
viously moribund. We are nearing, I 
believe, a new Reformation, a time not 
wholly unlike that in which Augustine 
wrote his “ City of God,” or that in which 
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Luther saw so vividly the doctrine of the » 
freedom of the Christian man. 


Meanwhile I believe the religion of the 
Cross is the religion of the future. The 
faith which magnifies the unmerited and 
sin-destroying grace of God is the only 
satisfying religion, because it is the only 
adequate interpretation of all the facts, is 
the only successful antagonist of pride, 
and the only religion that can form a 
permanent foundation for holy living and 
unpresumptuous hope. 
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